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successful result of an experiment made by the students of the
Royal College of Music. They, on having their ears and minds
opened by Mr Arnold Dolmetsch's demonstrations to the beauty
of our old instruments and our old music, took the very practical
step of asking him to make them a clavichord. It was rather a
staggering request to a collector and connoisseur; but Mr Dol-
metsch, in the spirit of the Irishman who was invited to play the
fiddle, had a try; and after some months' work he has actually
turned out a little masterpiece, excellent as a musical instrument
and pleasant to look at, which seems to me likely to begin such a
revolution in domestic musical instruments as William Morris's
work made in domestic furniture and decoration, or Philip
Webb's in domestic architecture. I therefore estimate the birth of
this little clavichord as, on a moderate computation, about forty
thousand times as important as the Handel Festival, or even the
production at Covent Garden on Saturday last of Mr Cowen's
Signa, of which I hope to treat at befitting length in my next
article.

n July 1894

THIS is certainly an amazingly prolific opera season. Last Wednes-
day Sir Augustus Harris produced his sixth new opera, L'Attaque
du Moulin, and shewed that his resources were still unexhausted
by promising yet another by no less a composer than Bach. I
presume this means the celebrated Bach, the composer of Irmen-
garde> and not the poor old Leipzig cantor, John Sebastian of that
ilk, who used to pass current as "Bach" pure and simple. L'Atta-
que du Moulin followed hard upon Signa, separated from it only
by Mirette at the Savoy. Mirette was interesting enough from the
critical point of view. I have made a careful analysis of it, and
have formed the following opinion as to the process by which it
was produced. First, it was decided, in view of the essentially
English character of the Savoy enterprise, to engage a French
librettist and a French composer. Then came the appalling
difficulty that Frenchmen are often clever, and are consequently
in danger of writing above the heads of the British public. Conse-
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